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a means of estimating promise as well as attainment. Several
sets are available, notably Dr Ballard's "Chelsea" and
" Crichton" tests, and Professor Godfrey H. Thomson's
"Northumberland" tests. It is possible to apply these and
get preliminary results, at least, in quite a short time; but we
are warned that the only safe and sure method is that of the
individual tests.
A further objection to the Binet and Stanford scales is that
the tests are predominantly linguistic in character, consisting
as they do of verbal questions and verbal answers. The
American psychologists, indeed, had to devise a second set
of tests, the /3-tests, to suit the case of illiterates. There are
various performance tests suitable for use with young or back-
ward children, such as the children of gipsies or of bargees,
who, by their roving life, are deprived of the ordinary means
of regular instruction.
There are certain broad, well-established results of mental
testing.    Of these perhaps the most general is that there is
some intellective quality which can be tested, although it is
not certain that this is identical with what the ordinary man
calls intelligence.    Further, the differences in this quality be-
tween one individual and another are too great to be ignored.
Again, the intelligence quotient seems to be unaffected by
schooling:   to call anyone a 'born fool9 is at least sound
psychology  if it  is   deplorable  manners.    The  intelligence
quotient remains practically constant throughout the years
of growth j it is thus an innate characteristic of an individual,
an absolute datum for the educator, a "primordial potency,"
to use the phrase of Spearman.    Adams quotes the case of a
boy at Twickenham of age six years and five months whose
mental age was eleven years and seven months, giving an I.Q,.
of 180-5.    Tested again a year later, his I.Q,. was found to be
182.    Such an isolated instance might fail to convince us were
it not that several large-scale investigations have yielded the
same result.   The intelligence quotients of large numbers of
children have been determined, and redetermined at longer
or shorter intervals, and the correlations between the two sets
of measurements found to be as high as -9.    It seems certain,